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A NEW CATALOGUE OF BRITISH BIRDS. 

A List of British Birds, showing at a Glance the 

Exact Status of Each Species. Revised to August, 

1910. By W. R. Ogilvie-Grant. Pp. 60. (London : 

Witherby and Co., 1909.) Price is. 6 d. 

HE old order changeth giving place to new, is 
true with a vengeance concerning lists of 
British birds, but there really does not seem to be 
any good reason for the changes. As all linear 
arrangements of birds must be unsatisfactory, why 
should we be annoyed with new anomalies of this 
kind, and constant changes in the arrangement and 
order of sequence of our birds in what ought to be 
works of reference? As if it really made any differ¬ 
ence which comes first and comes last in the book! 
What the reader and student really does want to 
know is, whether he is to open the new book at the 
beginning or at the end to find, say, a , crow or a 
duck, as the case may be. Unfortunately this is just 
what he cannot now know. We had become used 
to the change from the old arrangement which placed 
the birds of prey at the head, and had accepted that 
which began with the highly organised song-birds, 
but were not allowed to rest there. In the latest list 
now before us we begin with the game-birds (with 
which Seebohm ended), and end with the crows 
(which Sharpe put first)! And so on, and so on 
through all the miserable, useless changes. 

The new list is printed in such a form that it can 
be cut up and used for labelling collections. The 
system adopted to indicate the status of each species 
is to assign each, by the use of numbered columns, 
to one of these five groups:—(1) Resident, breeds; 
(2) regular summer visitor, breeds; (3) regular autumn, 
winter, or spring visitor, does not breed; (4) occasional 
visitor, used to breed; (5) occasional visitor, never 
known to breed. When species have not occurred 
more than six times references are given to the works 
in which they have been recorded. But these are not, 
except in a few cases, to the original records. Occa¬ 
sional explanatory or amplifying notes are given, 
rendered desirable perhaps from the difficulties of 
grouping the birds which soon arise. For instance, 
the black-necked grebe seems out of place in the 
third column, for it is known to have bred here 
for years, and its breeding is mentioned in a note. 
The difficulties of grouping birds in this way are 
evidently great, and a system can hardly be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory which leaves the avocet and great 
bustard (both now occasional visitors, which used to 
breed) in different columns, because apparently the 
great bustard is the rarer of the two as a visitor 
nowadays, and was formerly a resident, while the 
avocet was a summer visitor. Here again a note is 
necessary to qualify the latter’s exclusion from the 
column “ used to breed.” Saunders’s simple and 
masterly plan of indicating the status of a species 
by the type or fount, in his well-known list, if it did 
not indicate so much as the new catalogue (which 
the numerous additions to the British avifauna since 1 
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1907 have rendered necessary), at least had the merit 
of indicating that little very clearly. 

The nomenclature in the present list differs some¬ 
what from that used in the British Museum cata¬ 
logues and guides, especially in the matter of such 
genera as Totanus and Tringa, which the author 
thinks (and we agree with him) have been split up 
for no very apparent reason. The author is clearly 
not a “ splitter,” as is evidenced by his leaving the 
black-headed bunting in the genus Emberiza. Mr. 
Grant does not use trinomials, and his acceptance of 
forms and races seems a little arbitrary. We may 
be thankful that he does not accept the British gold- 
crest, hedge-sparrow, tree creeper, &c., &c., although 
he does accept the British robin, another supposed 
local race, the existence of which as a subspecies is 
certainly not universally recognised. The square 
brackets, indicating species of which the history is 
doubtful, or which have, perhaps, been artificially: 
introduced, seem to be somewhat arbitrarily applied; 
but this, it must be admitted, is largely a matter of 
individual opinion. 

But to criticise the inclusion and exclusion of 
species, and the forms allowed and disallowed, would 
occupy too much space. Very largely, too, these are 
matters of opinion, and the opinions held are very 
diverse—the doctors differ. Yet some allusion must 
be made to the present attempt to indicate the 
modern status of our birds, insomuch as the difficul¬ 
ties encountered in the attempt, and already alluded 
to, become more apparent as we read through the 
list—difficulties which do not seem to be always satis¬ 
factorily surmounted. To take the honey buzzard, for 
instance. It is here stated to be a regular autumn, 
winter, or spring visitor, which does not breed, and 
there is a note appended that it formerly bred in 
Great Britain. The statement that it does not breed 
is a bold one, for nobody would be surprised at the 
discovery of a honey buzzard’s nest in England any 
year. Its former status was undoubtedly that of a 
breeding summer visitor. It has become very rare, 
as such, of late years,-and there is no recent record 
of its nesting. But there is no reason why birds 
should not arrive any year, and, if they escaped being 
shot by gamekeepers, breed. As in the case of other 
summer migrants, individuals from more northern 
countries pass here in autumn. 

This bird and the golden oriole and hoopoe show 
the difficulties of this kind of concise classification. 
The original status of all three was “ Summer visitor; 
breeding.” But on account of their rarity, in different 
degrees, and the use of the word “regular” in column 
No. 2, a difficulty has been made of putting them all 
therein. Yet the hoopoe is put there with a qualifying 
note in almost the same words and to the same effect 
as that appended to the golden oriole (placed in 
column 4), and the honey buzzard is relegated to column 
3, although the last-named bred more regularly in 
this country than either of the others, and while none 
of them breed regularly now it is not very improbable 
that any one of them might do so any year. The 
marsh harrier is included in column 3 among those 
birds which do “not breed,” with a note appended 
saying that it “occasionally breeds.’ This reallv 
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amounts to saying that it retains its original status in 
the country, viz., resident. And this we should say 
is its real status—if status it has—although its 
numerical strength has gone down almost to vanish¬ 
ing point, and, as in the case of many other birds, 
wanderers from other parts occasionally occur. The 
fact is that it is almost impossible to indicate 
adequately the varied and often complex status of 
some of our birds by the present method without 
using such a number of columns as would make the 
method very cumbersome 

The “bridled guillemot” is included by name but 
not numbered as a species. Whatever this bird really 
is, its status is similar to that of the common guille¬ 
mot. The greenshank, entered here as a summer 
visitor simply, is a winter visitor to Ireland at all 
events, and a spring and autumn migrant to England. 
Some reference is wanting to the migration of the 
ringed plover and to the small dark migrator}' race, 
regarded by some as a good subspecies. The claim of 
the stone curlew to be a resident is remarkably small 
and applies to one locality only. A qualifying note 
in the case of the little bittern might well have ex¬ 
pressed the strong suspicion entertained of its former 
and recent breeding, and of its claim to be a rare 
summer visitor. The willow tit is not a subspecies of 
P. borealis but of P. atricapillus, of which P. borealis 
is itself a form. The occurrence of the latter is 
doubtful in the extreme. The tawny pipit is put in 
column 4 indicating that it “used to breed,” with a 
note that it had bred in Sussex. But there is only 
one record of its ever doing so, and the reference 
given is to a local publication not generally available. 
Yet the wood sandpiper is relegated to the society of 
those that do not breed, and there is no mention of its 
undoubted former breeding in Northumberland. The 
shorelark is probably as regular a visitor as the Lap- 
land bunting, yet they occupy places in 5 and 3 re¬ 
spectively. If the little owl (a weak candidate for 
the position of casual visitor until its introduction in 
large numbers) is to be called a “resident,” there 
seems no reason for withholding the position from 
other introduced species which breed freely with us, 
and, given adequate protection, might maintain a wild 
existence in this country. The introduction is duly 
noted. 

With regard to common names, great confusion 
might well arise from the quite unnecessary bestowal 
of the name “eared,” as an alternate name, upon the 
Sclavonian grebe, for until recent years what is now 
generally called the black-necked grebe bore that name 
almost always. The pass to which the continual 
alteration of the Latin names of birds has brought 
us (by the raking up of ancient, doubtful, and little- 
known names under the plea of the law of priority) is 
well set before us in the present list by the fact that 
in order to show us exactly what bird is intended as 
the black-eared wheatear no fewer than five specific 
names (with their authorities) have been used for it 
and set down as synonyms; the one selected as 
the bird’s right name (at the present moment!) being 
one which was long borne by another species! Thus 
is confusion worse confounded. 

A new list of British birds was wanted, and the 
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present one is clearly printed and well got-up. As it 
is printed on one side of the paper only, there is plenty 
of room for additions and any alterations the owner 
of a copy may like to make. 


THE CONSERVATION OF SOIL WEALTH. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture. By Prof. 

C. G. Hopkins. Pp. xxiii + 653. (London and' 

Boston : Ginn and Co., n.d.) Price io.s. 6d. 

ROF. CYRIL HOPKINS, of the Illinois Agri¬ 
cultural Station, is well known in the United 
States as the initiator of a systematic policy for 
restoring the fertility of the land of the east and 
middle west, which is in many respects a supplement 
to the great work of conserving the national resources- 
that the late President succeeded in bringing home 
to the American public. 

The problem is one quite distinct from the agricul¬ 
tural questions prevailing in western Europe. Up to 
the present time almost, it might be said that 
American agriculture has been extensive in its char¬ 
ter and wasteful in its methods. It has depended 
entirely upon the natural resources of the soil, and 
in manv districts has only succeeded in exhausting 
them. In Virginia, in New England, and in many 
of the older States one may see great areas of in¬ 
different farming and even of derelict land; land 
which has been cropped without due regard to the 
future until it has ceased to be profitable with the style 
of farming there in vogue and is now occupied only 
by comparatively backward cultivators, who draw 
but the poorest living from the soil. Even of the 
rich prairie lands of the middle -west, in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Ohio, notwithstanding the enormous stock 
of plant food present in the soil when it was first 
taken into cultivation, a similar story is told. The 
yields on much of the land are declining, and the 
tendency on the part of the enterprising men to move 
west to the virgin soil has been very prominent of 
late in the migration of American farmers into those 
parts of western Canada that have lately been opened 
out. 

With certain conspicuous exceptions the American 
farmer has always been raising a succession of crops 
which drew upon the resources of the soil; wheat has 
been alternated with corn and Timothy hay, and 
each crop has been either sold away from the farm 
; or consumed in the great barns in -which the stock 
are housed through the severe winters. In many 
cases the shortage of labour has prevented men from- 
even restoring to the land the manure made by the 
stock, while no root crops are grown and no sheep 
are kept to run over the land and restore to the soil 
the fertilising ingredients that have been drawn from 
it by the fodder crops. And though the fertiliser 
trade in the United States is of enormous dimensions, 
it is too much confined to a relatively small class of 
intensive farmers, and does not represent a very large 
outlay on the total area of land under cultivation. 
Thus • in many respects the condition of farming has 
been similar to that prevailing in Europe before the 
introduction of artificial fertilisers, that is to say. 
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